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Half a dozen of Beethoven's Contempo- 
raries.* 
II. ANTONIO SALIERI. 
INTRODUCTION. 


The basis of the following biographical sketch is, 
of course, the short work (212 pages 8vo) upon Sal- 
ieri, by Mosel, a great portion of which consists of 
notices of the composer’s works—a kind of writing 
which is seldom very satisfactory. In certain cases 
descriptions of forgotten compositions have an inter- 
est; for instance, Chrysander’s analyses of Handel’s 
operas are a valuable feature of his noble biography 
of that master, as they give us an idea of the causes, 
which made him the most renowned musician of his 
day,long before the production of Samson,the Messiah, 
aud the other great works of his last period. They 
are also interesting in themselves as opening to us 
a way to gain some knowledge of the form, spirit, 
style, and effect, of what were held to be the 
grandest operas of that era. Salieri lived, however, 
too near our own time to have any such interest con- 
nected with his works, that is in any high degree, and 
I shall spare the infiction of long disquisitions & la 
Mosel upon long forgotten works. The main thing, 
the principal object in view is, and will be, to enable 
the reader to live in Vienna, back in the days when 
Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven were the greatest, but 
by no means the only great composers—and to be- 
come acquainted with a phase of Vienna musical life 
at that time, which their biographies, except for a few 
years in Mozart’s time, do not/exhibit to us, but 
which nevertheless is necessary to any thing like an 
adequate conception of that musical world, of which 
in one direction they formed by far the most impor- 
tant part. For personal interest, the narrative of Sal- 
ieri’s life is not to be compared with that of Gyro- 
wetz ; and indeed,the principal inducement to write or 
read it lies in the fact, that seventy-five years ago in 
all Europe, no operatic composer stood, on the whole, 
80 prominent before the world as he, except Gluck, 
whose career was just closed, and Mozart whose great 
successes were 80 speedily to be followed by his death. 
I say upon the whole, for he had great contempora- 
ries—what if their names are now seldom heard ¢ 
Piccini, Gretry, Paisiello, are certainly familiar 
enough, and a mass of German names might be add- 
ed, which are associated intimately with the develop- 
ment of operatic art not in their own land alone, but 
south of the Alps. It is unfortunate for Salieri’s 
fame out of Austria, or rather, I should say, in Eng- 
land and America, that his name is hardly known 
except in connection with his opposition to Mozart, 
which is so fully treated in Holmes’s beautifal biogra- 
phy of the latter. For the present let that pass: His 
sins against Mozart have been punished sufficiently, 
whatever they were, and perhaps a cool judgment, 
if Salieri’s side of the question could be presented 
with as much warmth as the other has been, might 
decide after all, that his fame has been clouded even 
beyond his deserts. I confess to a sort of liking for 
the little, dark, miserly, quaint, odd, rather vain (I 
judge}, and envious Italian. 
“For Heaven’s sake, what can you find to like in 
such a character as that?” say you. 
Perhaps, because nobody, hardly, now-a-days, 
speaks of him except as the enemy of Mozart, no- 


* See Nos. 9 et seq. and Nos. 20 et seg. of this volume. 





body has ever thought it worth while (in English) to 
take him up, because he is only a mark to cast stones 
at—like poor Siissmeyer. You know what Touch 
stone says about Audrey: “A poor virgin, sir, an 
ill-favored thing, sir, but mine own; a poor humor 
of mine, sir, to take that no man else will.’”’ 

But there is another reason for writing the history of 
Salieri, and no less a one than that he was the success- 
or, 80 to speak, (as will be seen), of him who wholly 
changed the character of the serious opera—not for 
one land alone but for the world—who, but Gluck ? 
--and for years ruled that stage on which that change 
had been wrought. Among the strange absurdities 
which are current in the musical world are these two 
—the one, that what is now understood under the 
terms of grand symphony and string quartet,—that 
is, the quartet and symphony written in C. P. E., 
Bach’s Sonata form, originated in Paris; the other, 
that it was there that Gluck developed and exempli- 
fied his operatic theory, and fought the great battle. 
Haydn and Mozart, (to be followed by Beethoven) 
were the reformers and developers of instrumental 
music, and carried it to the highest point which it 
has yet reached—both laboring in Vienna; while 
Gluck and Mozart, at the same time, in the same city, 
and in the same way, were acting upon the character 
of opera. 

Not until Gluck had founded a school, was he en- 
gaged for Paris, and the contest there was in fact not 
so much between the two composers, Gluck and Pic- 
cini, as between the Italian and the Vienna schools— 
between the ideas, which Gluck had had aroused in 
his mind by hearing (1745 and those years) works of 
Rameau in Paris, and of Handel and Dr. Arne in 
London, and which some dozen or fifteen years of 
reflection had ripened into materials for a system— 
and on the other hand, the ideas, which lay at the 
foundation of the old opera in general. 

The biography of Salieri is for many years a his- 
tory of that stage on which Gluck fought his battle, 
his success in which, led to his engagement in Paris, 
where with the Austrian members of the French 
Court (Maria Antuinette and her party) upholding 
and aiding him, he carried the day on the boards of 
“La nouvelle Salle du Palais-Royal.” Wonderful as 
the change wrought by Gluck appears, when his own 
works are compared with those of his old school con- 
temporaries, it is far from being so striking, as when 
we study this change by taking Mozart’s operas for 
our comparison. As Haydn was the inventor in in- 
strumental music, and Mozart the perfector, so was 
Gluck the inventor and Mozart again the perfector in 
the opera. A certain one-sidedness of Haydn is not 
reflected in Mozart, and the remark is equally true if 
we read of ‘“Gluck’’ instead of “Haydn.” Salieri 
possessed great native genius, and was an eclectic; 
hence in his ‘hands the Vienna school, of Italian opera 
at least, profited by the labors of all his great con- 
temporaries. 

But one must be careful, when writing a preface 
beforehand, lest he say more than the subsequeut 
work will justify ; therefore let us stop here. 

A. W. T. 

A hundred years ago and more Signor Sal- 
ieri was a well-to-do shopkeeper or trader in the 
fortified town of Legnago, in the Venetian terri- 
tory. He must have hada taste for music, for 
he gave his son Francis the means of becoming a 





good pianist, but, more than that, put him under 
the great Tartini to study the violin, upon which 
he became a distinguished player. 

Antonio was born August 19, 1750, and as soon 
as he was old enough was sent to the public school 
to learn Latin, and put under his brother Franz 
to study violin, piano-forte and singing. In pro- 
cess of time Joseph Simoni, organist in the Cathe- 
dral at Legnago, and pupil of the famous Padre 
Martini of Bologna, became his musical instruc- 
tor. 

Franz was often employed at the church festi- 
valsin and aboat Legnago, to play the violin 
concerto—a common feature in the service on 
such occasions. The best musicians of the neigh- 
borhood usually assembled to take part, and thus 
the saint’s celebration became a musical festivity. 
Little Anton was, from his infancy, passionately 
fond of music, and, when there was room in the 
carriage, which took his brother to and from the 
place of his engagement, he was allowed to ac- 
company him. When he was ten years old, on 
such an occasion there was no room for him, but 
as the village was not far from home, he started 
off on foot, without asking permission of his pa- 
rents, who subsequently suffered no small anxiety 
at his long absence. 

Upon his return with his brother at night, the 
angry father threatened him with confinement in 
his room, and bread and water for a week upon 
arepetition of the offence. The boy, at first 
greatly frightened, thought the matter over, and 
concluded it was not so very bad after all. He 
was such a full-blooded boy, that he had been 
taught to drink nothing but water, and remained 
a water-drinker all his life ; perhaps this was the 
reason for his extraordinary fondness for all sorts 
of sugar preparations and sweet dishes, for which 
he was noted in Vienna. According to his own 
account his father’s threat was reasoned upon by 
him after this manner : 

“The punishment is not so very dreadful, when 
one can hear such beautiful music in return. 
Wine, I never drink any way; I don’t like the 
taste of it unless it is sweet ; and as to bread, if I 
can only get sugar, why I had as lief eat it with 
bread as any thing else; and at any rate I will 
begin at once to lay in a little stock of sugar.” 

The boy had actually laid in a provision against 
imprisonment, by the time his brother had anoth- 
er engagement to which he was unable to take 
Anton. Let the old man himself tell his childish 
experience. 

“This timé I saw my brother drive off with 
great indifference, as I supposed, and remained 
quietly at home. After half an hour or so—it 
was still early in the morning, and my parents, 
brothers and sisters not yet up—I said to a ser 
vant girl I would go to mass, and did really leave 
the house for that purpose. Quite involuntarily, 
and contrary to my custom, I selected a more 
distant church, and one which stood near the 
city gate, through which my brother had 
been driven to the village church-festival. Af- 
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ter service, I came out of the church really in- | 


tending to return home, when the thought strack | 


me that that village also was not far from the 


town. I stood and said to myself: ‘My disobedi- 


ence cannot be so very great a fault, as] am only 


guilty of it for the sake of hearing sacred music." 


Thinking the matter over in this way, my longing | 


for this, as it seemed to me, innocent pleasure, in- 
creased, and believing myself unobserved, off I 
started on the road to the festival. But this 
time I failed in my reckoning. A person, whom 
my father had set upon the watch, overtook me 
when hardly through the city gate, stopped me, 
and led me back home. ‘So do you obey me" 
cried my father, angrily, ‘and so you have forgot- 
ten the punishment I threatened ? Away to your 
chamber and get ready for a good dinner.’ I 


sneaked away to my room, like a bird to its cage | 


after a warm bath, and father locked me in. But, 
asmy head was full of the idea that I had not 
committed any heinous crime, I was not much 
cast down; and having a good breakfast with my 
brother in the morning before he drove off, I was 
not hungry, so I set myself now to a book, and 
now to the piano-forte, and waited for the dinner 
hour, curious to see if my father would really car- 
ry out his threat. The hour struck, and sure 
enough next moment came the servant and 
brought me a piece (not so very large) of bread, 
a bottle of water and a glass. After the ugly old 
woman had placed them all before me, she went 
out of the room with an ill-boding smile and lock- 
ed the door again. Well, I saw now that my fa- 
ther was really resolved to keep his word; but 
the thought of my hidden treasure of sugar less- 
ened the pain. Now I go to the clothes press 
where I had concealed my store to get a_ portion 
of it; I hunt and hunt, not a trace of sugar is to 
be found! J had entrusted my secret to my sis- 
ter; she had entrusted it to my mother, and she 
had entrusted it to my father, who on that very 
morning before I was brought back, had confisea- 
ted my entire stock as contraband of war. And 
now, indeed, I felt the full weight of my punish- 
ment, and, as I had on other occasions learned 
that my father was a man of his word, the terror 
came upon me of being obliged to pass eight ever- 
lasting days shut up, and upon such small rations. 
Overcome with shame and pain I broke out into 
loud crying. At this moment, my father, who 
had been listening, opened the door, and said: 
“Ah, ha, my fine gentleman, pretty tricks these 
of yours! disobeying my orders, hiding away su- 
gar—what will be the end of itall ?’ Full of re- 
pentance I prayed forgiveness, which was grant- 
ed, with the proviso, that in future, when brether 
Franz went to a festival, and there was no room 
for me in the carriage, I must be shut up all day 
in my room—which sentence was rigidly carried 
out. For this time, after this pathetic scene, I 
was allowed to go to the table. But as several 
friends dined there that day, and the story of the 
sugar had got out, I had to put up with many a 
banter ; indeed for a long time afterward, when 
I met any one of them, I always had to hear the 
question : ‘Well, Tony, how are you off for 
sugar ?’” 
A queer boy, ardently fond of music(and sugar)! 
Mosel gives the following anecdote from Sal- 
ieri’s papers as a proof of the feeling for differ- 
ence in style and for fitness in music with which 
he was born. He was walking once with his fa- 
ther, when they met a monk who was the organ- 








ist of his convent. 
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The boy was in the habit of | 


attending the mass and vespers of that church, | 
chance he spoke to the Kapellmeister of the boy 


when performed musicaliter, and had often heard 
this monk, “in the almost universal style at that 
time in Italy,” preluding on the organ in a scher- 
zando,and therefore, for the place, improper style. 
The father greeted the monk and talked a few 
moments with him. Tony also greeted him, but 
with marked coldness, which had also on other 
occasions attracted his father’s notice. 

“Why didn’t you greet the monk more respect- 
fully ?” asked the father after they had separated. 

“IT would gladly greet him properly,” said the 
boy, “but I don’t like him, because he is a bad or- 
ganist.” 

“Why, how can you, boy, judge in such mat- 
ters, you, who have hardly begun to study mu- 
sic ?” 

“True, I am only a beginner, but if I was in 
his place, seems to me, I would play the organ 
with more solemnity.” 

Before Anton was fifteen years old he had lost, 
first, his mother, and soon after his father, and 
misfortunes of divers kinds had fallen upon the 
family, so that the children—Franz, the violin- 
ist, another son, a monk in Padua, a third son, of 
whom not even the name is given, Anton and two 
sisters—six in all—were left almost in bitter pov- 
erty. Anton took refuge with the brother in 
Padua, where he remained until some time in the 
year 1766, when a Venetian nobleman, Johann 
Mocenigo, an old friend of his father, who had 
heard of the sorrows of the Salieri family, be- 
came his protector. Mocenigo took the little mu- 
sician from his brother to Venice, with the inten- 
tion of sending him to Naples to acquire a thor- 
ough musical education. 

One evening while in Venice, Anton was pres- 
ent at the first performance of an opera, probably 
“Adriano in Syria.” lis seat was in the par- 
terre and hard by a box occupied by a lady, who 
was greeted by a tall, thin man, quite enveloped 
in a fur cloak, standing near, also in the parterre. 
The tall man crowded himself before Antan to 
have achat with the lady, so that the broad sleeve 
of his cloak rested against the boy. In course of 
the conversation it became clear to him that the 
stranger was no other than the composer of the 
new opera—Kapellmeister Pietro Guglielmi— 
—who some two years later brought out his 
“Ezio” and other works in London. 

Nothing but the absorption of his attention by 
the lady prevented Guglielmi from noticing with 
what enthusiasm the boy beside him hugged his 
coat sleeve to his breast, out of pure reverence 
and love for the composer. Forty years after- 
wards the French National Institute had occa- 
sion to elect a corresponding member in the mu- 
sical section—the deceased member was Gugliel- 
mi, his successor Anton Salieri. 

The stay of Anton with Mocenigo in Venice 
lasted but some three months, during which, how- 
ever, he was not idle; he studied thorough bass 
with Pescetti, vice kapellmeister of St. Marks, 
and singing with Ferdinand Pacini, a tenor sing- 
er in the saine Chapel, and lodger in Mocenigo’s 
house. 

One of the Carneval operas of that year (1766) 


at Venice was the “Achille in Sciro,” by Metas- 
| ted—this J. F. Edler von Mosel, infinite ass as 


tasio, and the ballet and chamber music composer 
at the court of Vienna,Florian Leopold Gassmann, 
a native of Briix in Bohemia, was called thither 
to compose the music. Ferdinand Pacini was 











one of the singers employed in it, and consequent- 
ly made Gassmann's acquaintance. Quite by 
Salieri as a youth of much talent, and passionate- 
ly devoted to music. Gassmann was interested, 
desired to see him, and was so pleased with An- 
ton’s skill, both on the pianoforte and in singing, 
as to beg him of Mocenigo, and take him to Vien- 
na as his pupil in composition. And thus it hap- 
pened that the orphan boy, instead of the pro- 
posed journey to Naples and musical studies there, 
entered Vienna, June 15, 1766, as the pupil of 
the Bohemian-German Gassmann, two months 
before completing his 16th year. 

“And here,” said he, “I cannot pass over one 
circumstance which always floats in my grateful 
memory. The day after my arrival in the capi- 
tal, my master took me into the Italian church, 
to offer there my devotions. As we were going 
home he said to me, ‘I thought it my duty to be- 
gin your musical education with God. Now it 
will depend upon you, whether its results shall be 
good or bad ; I shall at all events have done my 
duty.’ Men of that sort are I promised 
him eternal gratitude for all the good he should 
do me, and, praised be God! I have the right to 
boast, that T honorably proved myself grateful so 
long as he lived, and after his death to his fami- 
ly.” A truth which all Vienna can confirm, and 
which, noless than his distinguished talents, made 
him the object of universal respect—adds Mosel. 

Gassmann, at that time just entered his 38th 
year, and still a bachelor—arranged the boy’s 
studies, and divided his time, in a manner, which 
fortunately the pupil in later years put upon rec- 
ord,—fortunately, for it shows why “there were 
giants in those days,” to use the Old Testament 
phrase, or rather how those whom nature intend- 
ed as such, reached their full development. It 
must not be forgotten that the pupil had already 
conquered the ordinary difficulties of the piano- 
forte, the violin, and singing—reading of music 
being a matter of course—and had had instruction 
in thorough bass. At this point Gassmann takes 
him in charge, the end aimed at being the mas- 
tery of vocal—especially operatic—composition. 


rare! 


Anton wasat once provided with a master in the 
German and French languages, and a priest, Don 
Pietro Tommasi, gave him lessons in Latin, Italian, 
poetry, and other branches of knowledge, which 
bore upon thescience of his future profession. All, 
these teachers gave him daily instruction. With 
a young Bohemian, whose name seems to have 
escaped Salieri’s memory, he continued his stud- 
ies in thorough bass, in the reading of scores and 
the violin, and at the same time, Gassmann him- 
self began to teach him counterpoint. To make 
his progress in this branch—better to say, in the 
very foundation of the art of composition,—more 
easy and rapid, Tommasi was directed to devote 
a part of every Latin lesson to the translation of 
a passage from Fux’s “Gradus ad Parnassum,” 
which celebrated work was made by Gassmann 
the basis of his system of instruction. 

Mosel, the mutilator of Handel’s works, a man 
whose name one cannot bear with patience, when 
one thinks of his editions of Samson and Belshaz- 
zar (God save the mark !)—Samson with the en- 
tire part of Harapha, the Philistine giant, omit- 


he was in some points, had also some good ideas. 
And here is one of them. “One sees,” says he, 
“with what zeal, circumspection, and at the same 
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time adaptation to the end proposed, Salieri’s mu- 
sical education was arranged and conducted: 
The disciples of art in those days did not gain the 
title of composer so cheaply as now, when every 
one, as soon as he knows that two pure fifths or 
octaves must not follow each other immediately, 
believes himself a master of composition, and that 
all other branches of knowledge, which a real 
and worthy composer considers indispensably 
necessary, are superfluous, and the study of them 
as mere loss of time.”* 

One of Gassmann’s sternest commands was that 
his pupil should confine himself entirely to his 
study of the rules in his music; but the latter's 
longing to compose was irresistible, and when 
alone he gave way to it, naw writing an instru- 
mental, and then a vocal piece, as it happened, 
composing his own text for the latter. These 
pieces he carefully hid in his bed, to enjoy at 
leisure, but they were discovered, and his master 
gave him a severe reprimand and forbade him, 
without special permission, to take note paper 
from his room—he was not yet ripe for corposi- 
tion. Salieri took care to obey in the matter of 
the note paper, but the injunction to confine him- 
self, for the present, exclusively to the grammati- 
eal rules of music he very soon forgot, and gvery 
bit of white paper he could lay his hands on was 
immediately ruled with staves and filled with his 
musical ideas, good, bad or indifferent. 

(To be continued.) 





Carl Maria Von Weber. 


(Continued from page 180.) 


Even his biographer has been unable to clear 
up the obscurity which hangs over C. M. Von 
Weber's birthday. The supposition that it is the 
18th December, 1786, is based upon a written 
note of tbe composer’s father, in which, however, 
the name of the month in Roman ciphers is not 
very plain. Besides, not much/reliance is to be 
placed on Franz Anton, who, as is notorious, in 
public documents, frequently made his son a year 
younger. But in the family, the 18th December 
was always kept as Carl Maria’s birthday. The 
other supposition is founded upon the parish 
register of Eutin. In this register, his baptism 
is stated to have taken place on the 20th Novem- 
ber, according to which, as the Roman Catholic 
baptism is usually celebrated on the day of the 
birth or the next day, Carl Maria must have been 
born on the 18th (or 19th) November. The 
author states, moreover, that in after years 
Weber was fond of assuming this to be the true 
date, because then his own birthday and that of 
his wife, Caroline Brandt, fell together. 

The principal fact, namely, that Weber was 
born in the year 1786,is certain. Consequently, in 
his earliest childhood, as his father left Eutin as 
far back as 1697, to commence the irregular life 
of a theatrical manager, he scarcely ever had the 
benefit of any permanent place of abode where 
his mind could be properly educated and de- 
veloped. He was taken with his father in the 
latter’s wanderings, the course of which his 
biographer has very carefully traced, as far as it 
was possible todo so They extended by way of 
Hamburg, Vienna, Cassel, Meinigen, Nurem- 
berg, Hildburghausen (1796), Salzburg (where 
Michael Haydn gave lessons to Carl Maria, who 
was then twelve years of age, and who lost his 
mother in that city), Munich (where he made 
the acquaintance of Sennefelder, the inventor of 
lithography, in which art he mae such progress 
as to lithograph himself and publish * Six varia- 
tions for the piano,” of his own composition), 
&e., &e.. to Freiberg in Saxony. 

Ile here set to musie Das stumme Waldmiidchen, 
by the Baron von Steinsberg, who was stopping 


* Few signs of progress in our American music are so en- 
couraging. as the fact that Harvard can count so many of her 
sons devoted to music in some form or other. 
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in the place with his company of actors. 


of Haydn, C. M. von Weber, 13 years old,’ was 
played in October, 1800, at Chemnitz, and, in 
November, at Freiberg. In the announcement 
making the composer a vear younger than he 
was, and omitting the Christian name “ Michael” 
before “ Haydn,” we recognize Carl Maria's 


father. The opera had been well received at 
Chemnitz. After it was performed at Freiberg, 


there appeared a short but mild and inoffensive 
criticism, in which it was stated that expectation 
had previously been excited to too high a pitch, 
&e. The young composer, of course in obedi- 
ence to his father’s order—answered this, and be- 
came involved, in consequence, in an exceeding- 
ly vexatious paper war. As a proof to what 
melancholy, nay, pernicious influence his mind 
and character might easily have succumbed, had 
not the inward power of genius at length awoke 
and triumphantly manifested itself, we will quote 
some passages from these first literary essays of 
Weber. Answer to the first criticism :— 

“ That my composition would not please, since a 
premeditated and base cabal, actuated by the most 
bitter envy and malevolence, gave the tone for its 
performance, and as an instrument out of tune can 
never sound well, was something I had to expect ; 
why did the work please then at Chemnitz ?—because 
—the instrument was in tune.—My own conscience 
and the testimony of great men and contrapuntists, 
who, by the way, must he somewhat rare here, put 
me at my ease ; but my first blossoms were acknow- 
ledged as much as two years ago, and in the second 
volume of the celebrated Leipsig Musical Paper, as 
heing already tolerably fine and ripe fruit! my orig- 
inal work, however, is open at all hours to the in- 
spection of any one, and I shall feel indeseribably 
thankful to the person who will show me my faults 
and teach me something better. C. M. von W., 
Composer.” 

“Even if the style of this expectoration, as un- 
pleasing as unwise, allowed of any doubt as to the 
boy’s having only given his name to the effusion of 
Franz Anton’s pen, it would be cleared up bya 
glance at the dispositions of the two persons. As 
was often subsequently the ease, Franz Anton’s hot 
temper, offensive vain-gloriousness and externality, 
already led his modest, simple son into differences 
which lay like dark shadows upon his life and dispo- 
sition. With regard, however, to the praises which 
the celebrated Leipsic Musical Paper showered upon 
the bey’s productions a year before [to say it was 
two years is not correct], we have already spoken of 
them, and shown they were very hypothetical.” 

Carl Maria’s opponents were not silent, and so 
there appeared with his signature, in the sup- 
plement to No. 7 of the Allgem. Freiberger 
Nachrichten, two sharp replies. In the dry ag- 
gressive tone of these exercises in style there is 
a truly humorous audacity :— 

Mein Herr Stedtmusicus, you are very much mis- 
taken if_you believe I expected my work would be 
so very successful_—But every laborer is worthy of 
his hire, which by your performance has been infa- 
mously sacrificed ; why did the grand rehearsal go so 
admirably ? And why was the performance so 
wretched a one? It was not the worthy persons in 
the orchestra who were to blame, but your sleepy 
conductor,* who neglected his first duty, correct in- 
tonation ; paid not the slightest attention to forte or 
piano, crescendo or decrescendo, and never marked the 
tempo according to the written directions ; he thus 
deprived the picture of all light and shade, spoiling 
everything, and rendering it an impossibility for the 
work to succeed! Your envy and malevolence have 
consequently gained their end. In addition to this, 
itis not enough to find fault ;—people must under- 
stand and be able to do the thing better than I my- 
self. The composition of my opera is not an Eng- 
lish dance.--That, according to your own confession, 
you are no theoretician in musical knowledge and 
counterpoint, Iam very willing to believe, and hence 
your presumptuous censure contradicts itself; it is 
best for the shoemaker not to go beyond his last.— 
That I was born on the 18th December, 1787,f at 
half-past ten in the evening, my baptismal register 
testifies ; therefore your favorite epithet: ‘pretended’ 
loses its force. —Oh, how deserving of pity is a com- 
poser who is compelled to see a work thus mangled ! 
And now to answer your dear friend, whose aid you 
invoke in No. 5, ete.” 

* Such I suppose to be the proper rendering of Anfiihrer.— 
TRANSLATOR. 


t Anevident error, as the date of his birth is thus made to 
fall an entire year later than it really did. Tae Autaos. 
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“—T, too, could not help being surprised at your 
great audacity, Z/err Cantor, in endeavoring to put 
down my opera Das Waldmiidchen, merely in order 
to he praised and rewarded ty your malevolent but 
truly devoted friend. Otherwise I know of no cause 
for your behavior, as, Aerr Cantor, I never offended 
you even by a look. How could you allow yourself 
to he induced to criticize a work, with which you 
have nothing in common? If I chose to discuss the 
matter en detail with you, the echo would not fail to 
sound rather rude; but this is contrary to my nature, 
and opposed to the principles of the education be- 
stowed upon me. The point relating to the ‘ pre- 
tended’ year of my birth has already been discussed 
in the answer above, but I may inform you further 
that my father married my mother in Vienna, on the 
20th August, 1785. That I possess eminent intel- 
lectual gifts is a fact for which I thank my Creator ; 
and that during my life, which at present has extend- 
ed over only a short period, I have seen and heard 
more than many persons in fifty years, is also a truth 
capable of being proved. ‘That, moreover, I have 
been acknowledged by the greatest conductors of the 
first Courts and Royal Private Bands as one who 
has properly and fundamentally studied counter- 
point, and consequently understands how to treat 
correctly the instruments, as well as words, harmoay 
and rhythm, together with the vocal parts, serves to 
tranquillize me; thus it is only palpable envy and 
malevolence which find faults! ‘Good Heaven! I do 
not wish to become a Cantor or a Stadtmusicus, and 
am fully aware that for both these places I am, on 
many accounts, wanting in the necessary knowledge 
and skill, ete. I am very ready to allow myself to 
be put rizht, and thank any one who will do so 
modestly, but not a person who comes domineering 
over me with asrogant pride. You, however, mein 
Herr Cantor, are not at all competent to judge me, 
and I will no more learn anything from you than I 
will entertain the reprehensible notion of teaching 
you aught. Furthermore, I have not the slightest 
ill-feeling against the worthy individuals of the or- 
chestra here, and will also believe that the Stadt- 
musicus can conduct for them, if he only chooses. Un- 
fortunately, however, with this opera, he has proved 
the contrary, and thus robbed me of the applause of 
a public generally so kind and noble-minded, too 
noble-minded, indeed, to feel any inclination to 
smother the germ of a rising plant. A clear proof 
of this is afforded by our unbounded respect and en- 
thusiastic love for the public of Freiberg, my father 
having left a celebrated capital and undertaken an 
expensive journey, in order to enjoy the intercourse 
of so kindly, upright, and friendly a public, and to 
spend the few remaining days cf his old age in this 
noble circle. And if I really had committed errors, 
it would not be at all astonishing, since I was too 
much pressed by the manager, and wrote the second 
act in four days (?), &e. Icare as much for those 
who hate me as I care for rain-water. It flows by 
very soon, and if they shrink from me they mu& suf- 
fer God to be my help, &. I beg to inform the un- 
known gentleman from Chemnitz that I pay no atten- 

i arking of small dogs. 
tion to the barking Oe on Wena” 

The squabble elicited two more insipid letters, 
pro and con, in one of which the writer congratu- 
lates Weber “on being really only thirteen, be- 
cause he still has time to learn modesty,” and 
ends by saying that the Webers had lost their 
footing in society, and left Freiberg. : 

In his autobiographical sketch, Weber infarms 
us that Das Waldmddchen, which he himself calls 
“a most immature production, and only here and 
there not entirely devoid of invention,” was more 
generally performed “than could be pleasing to 
himself.” He says it was given 14 timesin Vien- 
na and favorably received at Prague (where it 
was translated into Bohemian), as well as at St. 
Petersburg. Despite of diligent researches, says 
his biographer, it has been impossible to find ac- 
counts of these performances, except of those in 
Vienna, where the opera was given, under _the 
title of Das Méidchen in Spessartwalde, eight 
times, during the month of December, 1804, in 
the Leopoldstadt Theatre. 

(To be continued.) 





For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


Elise Polko’s “Musical Sketches.’* 
Those great men of genius who, in the republic of 
le:ters, tower above their surroundings, are, all of 
them, representatives of special directions of mental 


® Musical Sketrhes, by Euise Pouxo. Translated from the 
Sixth German Ev.lition, by Fanny Fuller.—Philadel phia: Fred- 
erick Leypoldt, 1864, pp. 297. 
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There may be parallels, but there are no fac- 
similes among them. There is no German Shake- 
speare, nor is there an English Goethe. To him who 
has but one language at command, the literature of 
foreign lands is as an unexplored country, in which 
he fain would travel, yet dare not. There are those 
who can go over into that country and bring back of 
its fruits and flowers ; and they are the translators. 

The labor of translation, though usually considered 
as demanding but mediocre powers, calls for peculiar 
talents and considérable skill in their use. To pre- 
serve the author’s meaning, and to do this in grace- 
ful periods, without sacrificing the substance to the 
style, or cramping your English in foreign forms, is 
all that is required. But to meet these requirements 
is no easy matter unless you have both languages at 
your command ; unless you weigh words and phrases 
and nicely distinguish between the various shades of 
meaning, and unless you have that sympathy with 
the tastes and the style of your author, that would 
enable you, were ali other qualities equal, to express 
yourself as he has done—to think his thoughts over 
again. 

Without this last essential, you may produce one 
of those literary abortions, a literal translation. Or, 
your version of your author, be it ever so fine other- 
wise, may vie in grace with the polygonal periods of 
Carlyle. He who should look there for the aroma of 
the original, wonld be as successful if he squght the 
fragrance of the rose in the wax imitation. There is 
something better to be desired than to have your 
“thing of beauty” reduced to its skeleton. 

The work before us does not exact of these attri- 
butes their highest excellence, but as Miss Fuller has 
shown her ability to solve the difficulties that attended 
her labors, her translation must satisfy. There are 
but few instances of evitable Germanisms, or senten- 
ces susceptible of improvement by transposition. Her 
diction is simple and easy and is, therefore, well 
adapted to the subjects of the sketches. 

To save this notice from standing as a monograph 
on translators, it were well to add a few words about 
the book itself. ‘A Melody,” ischarming ; ‘Iphige- 
nia in Aulis” is pretty, but vastly inferior to Hoff- 
mann’s “Ritter Gluck,” in poetic warmth and inter- 
est; ‘Violetta,” by its delightful descriptions and 
conversations, awakens pleasant memories of the 
journey of “Consuelo” and Haydn; the ‘“Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream” cleverly interprets one phase of 
Mendelssohn’s muse, but conveys rather a mawkish 
conception of the composer himself. 

The sketches lack the sensuousness and the exquis- 
ite imagery of Heine or Hoffmann, but they are fresh, 
natural and enjoyable. The style is unpretending, 
the object of the author to amuse. The publication 
is an addition to our musical light literature and, as 
such, is valuable, because there is so little that is 
good and pretty, concerning music, in English. 

a 8. 
BECOND NOTICE. 

There are some works which can be best judged 
by intelligent young persons, and this new translation 
of Miss Fuller is one of these. Yesterday I lent my 
copy of “Musical Sketches” to a clever young girl— 
a nice musician by the way—telling her if she return- 
ed it to me by the last of the week it would be soon 
enough. To-day she surprised me by bringing it 
back. 

“What! Have you finished it ?” I asked. 

“Oh yes! I never stopped last night after I began 
it. I did not goto bed until I reached the last word.” 

“How do you like it?” 

“So much! So very much! It is lovely! I went 
to bed, and dreamed all night about it. This morning 
when the housekeeper awakened me, I was dreaming 
thet my room walls and door were covered with John 
Sebastian Bach’s name in shining letters--each word 
a brilliant chord, and I was waiting for these strange 
letter-sounds to call me.”’ 
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“Which story did yon like best?” 

“The Bach particularly, then Violetta. Oh yes, 
and the Beethoven too, ‘A Leonora.’ Before I got 
half through ‘Violetta,’ I knew Amadeus must be 
Mozart.” 

She was standing by the piano, and as she said this 
her fingers wandered lightly over the keys, playing 
the first measures of the Mozart Sonata in F major, 
(Opus 6. No.1). She looked up with a pretty smile 
as she did so, saying : 

“He used to run about in the woods to steal melo- 
dies from the dear little forest-birds—at least the story 
says so.” 

She slipped quietly into the piano seat and went 
throngh the Sonata, giving it a sweet, tender expres- 
sion which she had never thrown into it before. Then 
she came to bid me good-bye, and as she stood by 
the library table she took up the ‘‘Musical Sketches” 
and turned over its leaves with a half sigh. 

“What are you thinking ?” I asked. 

“T am wishing I had just such another nice book,” 
she replied, witha pretty, shy laugh. “TI shall miss 
it so much to night.” 

Now what nicer compliment could author and 
translator have than that? Before the girl left me I 
made her look at the book still more lovingly, by tell- 
ing her that the translator was young, only a few 
years her senior, and that she was wondrously gifted 
in languages. 

Iam cure “Musical Sketches” needs no higher 
commendation than the unconscious praise of my 
young friend. The appearance of the book, too, is 
attractive; its typography, the pretty vignettes, tint- 





ed paper and novel binding are all unexceptionable 
and in excellent taste. Mr. Leypoldt has made a 
fine reputation for himself as a publisher of works of 
Art. He has paid the best compliment, too, to the 
public, by presenting to it books of a high and re- 
fined character. He does not seem to think or say, 
“This will not sell,” or “That is above the popular 
fancy.” He must believe in Goethe’s generous max- 
im, for he treats the public as if it had the fine, cor- 
rect taste it ought to have, which is certainly the wis- 
est way to create that taste. May he continue to meet 
with the success he has already obtained, and not on- 
ly that, but with all that he merits; each one of us 
who loves and serves Art, surely should wish this 
heartily, for besides the furtherance of Mr. Leypoldt’s 
own good, which is but fair, the cause of Art will be 
well advanced thereby. A. M. H. B. 
Bridgeton, New Jersey. 





Mendelssohn on Liszt and Thalberg. 


Liszt was here for a fortnight, and caused quite 
a paroxysm of excitement among us, both in a 
good and evil sense. I consider him to be in re- 
ality an amiable. warm-hearted man, and an ad- 
mirable artist. That he plays with more execu- 
tion thanall the others, does not admit of a doubt; 
yet Thalberg, with his composure, and within his 
more restricted sphere, is more perfect, taken as 
a virtuoso; and this is the standard which must 
also be applied to Liszt, for his Compositions are 
inferior to his playing, and, in fact, are only cal- 
culated for virtuosos. A fantasia by Thalberg 
(especially that on the “Donna del Lago”) is an 
accumulation of the most exquisite and delicate 
effects, and a continued succession of difficulties 
and embellishments that excite our astonishment ; 
all is so well devised and so finished, carried out 
with such security and skill, and pervaded by the 
most refined taste. On the other hand, Liszt 
possesses a degree of velocity and complete in- 
dependence of finger and a thoroughly musical 
feeling which can scarcely be equalied. In a 
word, I have heard no performer whose musical 
perceptions, like those of Liszt, extended to the 
very tips of his fingers, emanating directly from 
them. With this power, and his enormous tech- 
nicality and practice, he must have far surpassed 
all others, if a man’s own ideas were not after all 
the chief point, and these, hitherto, at least, seem- 








ed denied to him; so that in this phase of art, 
most of the great virtuosos equal, and indeed ex- 
cel him. But that he, along with Thalberg, alone 
represents the highest class of pianists of the pres- 
ent day, is, I think, undeniable.—Letter from 
Leipzig, 1840. 





Mendelssohn and the Queen. 


Thave really been urged to do too much. Late- 
ly, when playing the organ in Christ Church, 
Newgate street, I almost thought, for a few mo- 
ments, I must have been suffocated, so great was 
the crowd and pressure round my seat at the or- 
gan; and two days afterwards I played in Exe- 
ter Hall before three thousand people, who shout- 
ed hurrahs and waved their handkerchiefs, and 
stamped with their feet till the hall resounded 
with the uproar ; at the moment I felt no bad ef- 
fects from this, but next morning my head was 
confused and stupefied. Add to this the pretty 
and most charming Queen Victoria, who looks so 
youthful, and is so gently courteous and gracious, 
and speaks such good German, and who knows 
all my music so well; the four books of songs with- 
out words, and those with words, and the sym- 
phony, and the “Hymn of Praise.” Yesterday 
evening I was sent for by the Queen, who was 
almost alone with Prince Albert, and who seated 
herself near the piano and made me play to her ; 
first seven of the “songs without words,” then the 
serenade, two impromptus on “Rule Brittania,” 
Liitzow’s “Wilde Jagd,” and “Gaudeamus igitur.” 
The latter was somewhat difficult, but remon- 
strance was out of the question, and as they gave 
the themes, of course it was my duty to play 
them. Then the splendid grand gallery in Buck- 
ingham Palace where they drank tea, and where 
two boars by Paul Potter are hanging, and a good 
many other pictures which pleased me well. I 
must tell you that my A minor symphony has 
had great success with the people here, who one 
and all receive us with a degree of amiability and 
kindness which exceeds all I have yet seen in the 
way of hospitality, though this sometimes makes 
me feel my head quite bewildered and strange, 
and I am obliged to collect my thoughts in order 
not to lose all self-possession.—Letter from Lon- 
don, 1842. 





A Forest Festival. 


Within a quarter ofan hour’s drive from the 
road, deep in the forest where lofty spreading 
beech-trees stand in solitary grandeur forming an 
impenetrable canopy above, and- where all around 
nothing was to be seen but green foliage glisten- 
ing through innumerable trunks of trees,—this 
was the locality. We made our way through the 
thick underwood, by a narrow footpath, to the 
spot, where, on arriving, anumber of white fig- 
ures were visible inthe distance, under a group 
of trees, encircled with massive garlands of flow- 
ers which formed the concert-room. How lovely 
the voices sounded, and how brilliantly the so- 
prano tones vibrated in the air ; what charm and 
melting sweetness pervaded every strain! All 
were so still and retired, and yet so bright! I 
had formed no conception of such an effect. The 
choir consisted of about twenty good voices: dur- 
ing the previous rehearsal in a room, there had 
been some deficiencies, and want of steadiness., 
Towards evening, however, when they stood un- 
der the trees, and lifting up their voices gave my 
first song, “Ihr Vogleinin den Zweigenschwank,” 
it was so enchanting in the silence uf the woods, 
that it almost brought tears tomy eyes. It sound- 
ed like genuine poetry. The scene too was so 
beautiful; all the pretty female figures in white, 
and Herr B—~— standing in the centre, beating 
time in his shirt sleeves, and the audience seated 
on camp stools, or hampers, or lying on the moss. 
They sang through the whole book, and then 
three new songs which I had composed for the 
occasion. The third (‘“Lerchengesang”) was 
rather exultingly shouted than sung, and repeat- 
ed three times, while in the interim strawberries, 
cherries and oranges were served on the most 
delicate china, and quantities of ive and wine and 
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raspberry syrup carried round. People were 
emerging in every direction out of the thicket, 
attracted from a distance by the sound of the mu- 
sic, and they stretched themselves on the ground 
and listened. 

As it grew dark, great lanterns and torches 
were set up in the middle of the choir, and they 
sang songs by Schelble and Hiller, and Schnyder, 
and Weber. Presently a large table, profusely 
decorated with flowers and brilliantly lighted, was 
brought forward, on which was an excellent sup- 

er with all sorts ot good dishes and wines; and 
it was most quiet withal, and lonely in the wood, 
the nearest house being at the distance of at least 
an hour, and the gigantic trunks of the trees 
looking every moment more dark and stern, and 
the people under their branches more noisy and 
jovial. After supper they began again with the 
first song, and sang through the whole six, and 
then the three mew ones, and the “Lerchenge- 
sang” once more three times over. At length it 
was time to go; in the thicket we met the wagon 
in which all the china and plate was to be taken 
back to the town; it could not stir from the spot, 
nor could we either, but we contrived to get on 
at last, and arrived about midnight at our homes 
in Frankfort. The donors of the fete were de- 
tained in the forest till two o'clock, picking up 
every thing, and lost their way along with the 
large wagon, finding themselves unexpectedly at 
Isenburg ; so they did not get home till long af- 
terwards.—Mendelssohn’s Letters. 


Music Abrowd. 


Paris. 

A correspondent of the New York Albion writes : 

The musty, forlorn, and most thoroughly nncom- 
fortable Salle of the Conservatoire opens its doors to 
the eager public on Sundays, when classical music, 
given with the greatest degree of orchestral perfec- 
tion, regales the ears of those whose hereditary right 
to a box therein entitles them to a place among the 
elect of this musical Paradise. The acoustic prop- 
erties of the Salle are so admirable, that the moving 
of achair in the charmed precinct is considered an 
innovation too dangerous to be admitted for an in- 
stant; so that generations of Parisidns, heroic in be- 
half of Art, have submitted, and will continue to 
submit, to the discomforts of what is physically a 
place of torture. 

Under the kindly auspices of a beautiful and gift- 
ed country-woman, at one of the recent concerts of 
the Conservatoire, I was so fortunate as to occupy 
the box, and enjoy the presence of Mr. Auber. —In- 
exorable biography affirms a fact, which the appear- 
ance of the distinguished composer would never in- 
dicate--that he is eighty-two years of age. Time 
has left undimmed the lustre of his dark eye, which 
is in pleasing contrast with his crown of silvery hair, 
while his vivacity and charm of manner, and scru- 
pulous grace of toilette, evince none of the selfish 
preoccupation of old age, but show him ever mindful 
to please and ever considerate of those around him. 
The melodious brilliancy of Mr. Auber’s music, its 
well considered appropriateness, delicate finish, and 
compactness of form, seem to me in many respects 
a reflection of his personal traits, and embody at once 
the characteristic genius and national attributes of 
France. 

At this concert of the Conservatoire, after enjoy- 
ing Beethoven's Pastoral Symphony, given with the 
admirable precision which always distinguishes the 
performances of this famous orchestra, a young 
pianist of great talent, Mile. Rémanry, was intro- 
duced to the audience. This young girl, not relying 
on a success of beaur yeux to which she was fairly 
entitled, conquered legitimately, by force of merit, 
the plandits of this most fastidious public—plaudits 
which, Iam told, were but sparingly bestowed last 
winter on Mme. Clara Schumann.* 

_ The piano, as an instrument, certainly receives its 
due share of attention in Paris, and among its ex- 
ponents, Mr. George Matthias, as composer of ability 
and pianist of talent, enjoys an enviable reputation. 

But if the tutelary Saint of Paris—-wishing to 
make an artist essentially Parisian—had breathed 
into his compositions, and had imparted to his play- 
ing, the elements peculiar to her own irresistible 
city, in the personality of Mr. Charles Delioux she 
would have been satisfied with the perfection of her 
handiwork. The same esprit of Paris, so extensive- 
ly diffused throughout the poems of Alfred de Mus- 








* So much the worse for the ‘‘ fastidious’ Parisians '—Ep. 





set, has found happy musical utterance in the songs 
of Mr. Delioux. This artist has set to music some 
of Mussett’s most touching lines, as well as some re- 
plete with delicate raillery ; and quick sympathy has 
always enabled him to preserve, and reproduce with 
success, the contradictory attributes of the poet’s 
verse. As a pianist, Mr. Delioux unites the me- 
chanical perfection of severe training with the cap- 
tivating style of a poetical nature. His piano com- 
positions also reveal power of construction, together 
with the priceless gift of natural melody, and over 
all the crowning, nameless grace of Paris itself. 

One of my most interesting souvenirs of Paris is 
that of a visit paid to Ambroise Thomas, the com- 
poser, who impressed me on this occasion, hoth by 
appearance and manner, as partaking less of French 
than of German characteristics. As an antiquarian 
of research and fastidiousness, his apartments, though 
small, are separately a study of different historical 
epochs; and his personal air of sombre dignity seems 
to harmonize well with his medieval surroundings, 
with the massive oak carvings and ebony cabinets 
inlaid with ivory, and the various quaint articles 
which enrich his store of relics.— Hamlet affords him 
the theme of the opera, on which he is at this moment 
engaged ; and although the idea of a mercnrial 
French tenor in black tights does not precisely em- 
body the English conception of the moody Dane, 
there can be no doubt of the power of Mr. Thomas's 
well tested genius, to preserve a firm foothold on the 
slippery descent that leads from the sublime to the 
ridiculous. An interesting biography of Ambroise 
Thomas has appeared in Paris, due to the elegant 
pen of Mr. Gustave Chonquet, who in his double ca- 
pacity of musical critic of distinction, and poet al- 
Iving his verses to the choral music of Mr. Thomas, 
has had ample opportunities for prohing the depths 
of the composer’s capacity. Mr. Chouquet says: 
“If we are not utterly deceived, posterity will 
realize that the author of the Songed’ une Nuit a’ 
Eté and Psyche has introduced new features into the 
répertoire of the Opera Comique; and, in placing 
Mr. Thomas between Auber and Adam, it will re- 
cognize his exquisite distinction, and his admirable 
mode of treating the voice and the orchestra. In 
regard to his latter qualification, all artists agree in 
considering the power of Mr. Thomas unsurpassed. 

At the new and beantiful Théatre Lyrique, erected 
in the recently improved part of Paris, Hector 
Berlioz’s Opera of ‘‘ Les Troyens” is in full tide of 
success. Decming it necessary, perhaps, when an- 
cient Troy was the theme, to impart to his work a 
local and appropriate coloring of vagueness, Mr. 
Berlioz has, in my estimation, succeeded in producing 
the wildest and mest disappointing jumble of sounds, 
that even faith and courtesy have yet consented to 
call music Still, large audiences grace nightly the 
elegant Salle of the Théatre Lyrique, and listen to 
the “Troyens,” with the air of complacent superiority 
assamed by those, who make a conscientious duty of 
admiring what they do not in the least understand. 





Leiprsic.—The programme of the Gewandhaus- 
Concert, on the 7th inst., consisted of: Part IL— 
“ Suite” (No. 2), Franz Lachner, conducted by the 
composer; Recitative and Aria from Faust, Spohr, 
sung by Madlle. Ongeni, from Baden-Baden ; “Friih- 
lingsode,” concerto for pianoforte with orchestral ac- 
companiment, Joachim Raff, played by Mad. Inge- 
borg von Bronsart (first time). Part 1I.—Overture 
to Les Abencerrages, Cherubini ; Cavatira, from 
Semiramide, Rossini,sung by Madlle. Ongeni; Solos 
for Pianoforte, played by Madame von Bronsart : 
Gavotte, Bach; Notturne, Chopin; Novelette, R. 
Schumann® and Overture in A Major, Julius Rietz. 
The programme of the concert on the 12th inst. in- 
cluded : Part I.—Overture to Jessonda, Spohr ; Con- 
certo for violoncello, composed and played by Signor 
Alfred Piatti; soprano Aria, with chorus from Ros 
sini’s Stabat Mater (Madile. Julie Rothenberger) ; 
Fantasia for violoncello, composed and played by 
Sig. Alfred Piatti; Trio, from Medea, Cherubini. 
Part I1.—Symphony, No. ix., Beethoven (soloists, 
Madlle.{Rothenberger, Madlle. Assmann, Herr ——, 
and Herr Bergstein.) 





Mcesicn.—From Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, there were al- 
together 310 performances at the Theatres Royal, of 
which 247 were given in the Court and National 
Theatres, and 63 in the Residenz-Theatre.: In these 
310 performances were included 130 operatic repre- 
sentations,and 31 ballet-representations. The operatic 
novelties cMHsisted of Lie Foskari, by Max Zenger : 
Lalla Rookh, by Feélicien David ; Der Vetter auf 
Besuch, by George Krempelsetzer ; and Das Conterfet, 
by Carl von Perfall. The revivals were Fra Diavolo 
(not played since 1860) ; Le Vomino Noir (not played 
since 1840); La Muette de Portici (1iot played since 
1860); Zito (not played since 1859) ; Iphigenia in 
Aulis (not played since 1859); Die Schwestern von 





Prag (not played since 1860. The operas performed 
most frequently were Le Postillon de vom jumeau (four 
times) ; Le Domino Noir (four times) ; Hothkéip rchen 
(five times); Rithezahl (three times; Lalla Rookh 
(six times) ; Faust (ten times) ; Der Vetter auf Besuch 
(four times) ; Das Nachtlager in Granada (three 
times) ; Das Glickchen des Evemiten (five times) ; Le 
Prophete (five times) ; Robert Le Diable (three times) ; 
Guillaume Tell (four times); Der haiisliche Krieq 
(three times) ; Der Freischiitz (four times) ; and 
Oberon (three times). 





Stuttcarpt.—-The works performed at the first 
three subscription concerts of the King's Private 
Band, under the direction of eHerr Eckert, were : 
Symphonies by Haydn (Nos. 3, 8,and 9); the four 
Leonora overtures; Schumann's overture, Scherzo 
and Finale; overture to Las Laben fiir den Czvar, 
Glinka ; and overture to Ver Vampyr, Vindpaintner. 
Herr D. Pruckner performed Franz Liszt's concerto 
in E flat major ; while Herr Sieger executed the first 
movement of Pazanini’s concerto in D Major, and, 
on the Beethoven night, that composer’s two Ro- 
mances. 





Vienna. Robert Schumann’s music to Goethe’s 
“Faust” was produced for the first time on the 20th 
Dec. by the Society of “‘ Musik-Freunde,” under the 
direction of Herbeck, with Mme. Dustmann and 
Herr Stockhausen (tenor) as principal singers. A 
German critic (as translated for the New York 
Musical Review) says of this work of Schumann : 


Where, judging from his power, we expect great 
and striking effect, he does not fulfil our expectations, 
while in those places where the subject presents the 
utmost difficulty for 2 composer, he has really sur- 
passed our expectations. 

The overture is one of the poorest which we have 
heard of Schumann. Fora Faust Overture, alt who 
have comprehended Goethe’s idea of Faust, and who 
have heard Schumann’s Manfred Overture, expect a 
different treatment than that which Schumann gives 
us in his attempt. Itis a composition which does not 
excite the hearer, and is wanting in a great many re- 
spects. 

The scene in the garden, a charming love-duet, 
with real Schumann colors, again brings us back to 
the genius of our auth@r, though it does not present 
extraordinary excellence. The “ Ach neige, du 
Schmerzensreiche,” ia more wild and despairing than 
he interprets it, and the charch scene, probably the 
most agreeable and easy for a musical interpretation, 
the terror of Margaret, the terrible whispers -of the 
evil spirit, the ies Jrae—all these are on too mode- 
rate a scale for the wild genius of Schumann. 
Neither the distressful affliction of Margaret, nor the 
grim words of the evil spirit, and least of all, the 
Dies Trae, have been done full justice to. The hard, 
imposing beginnings of the chorus must certainly 
have the sacred coloring, and present a strong con- 
trast to the song of Margaret, and of the evil spirit. 
Satred expression is, however, not the forte of Schu- 
mann; indeed, it was rather a strange element to him. 

Ariel’s singing in the second part, with the fairies 
which encircle Faust, and the sun-rise scene, consti- 
tute very acceptable subjects for musical effect. Dat 
the light and fairy element which the elf scene ad- 
mits of, and the grand and powerful effect which 
could be given in the description of the gradual sun- 
rise, are sadly missing in Schumann’s interpretation. 

he reflecting spirit and appreciation of nature which 
characterized the spirit of Goethe, whose immense 
breadth can well be observed in these passages, may 
be very difficult to be expressed in music, and would, 
perhaps, bz more appropriate for a melo-dramatic 
treatment. Schumann is so thoroughly musical that 
itis much easier for him to give his tone-pictares in 
grand features than to govern his imagination by a 
fixed text and a correct declamation. With the ap- 
pearance of the four weird women, the composition 
assumes a more decided and important character. 
Not only the dryness and hopelessness of want,guilt, 
care and distress are given in a few powerful strokes, 
but also Faust’s resistance, the conquering power of 
his spiritual activity, his will and noble bearing, en- 
chants the interest of the hearer. Individual words 
of Gocthe, full of meaning, which exist throughout 
Germany as golden monuments of his genius, have 
been interpreted by Schumann with a noble pathos. 

After the eminently truthful dying scene : ‘* Die 
Uhr steht still, der Zeiger fillt,’? we have the most 
powerful, and, undoubtedly, the richest scene of all— 
“The Gloritication,” an claborate and intricate com- 
mingling of choruses and solos, which in their soar- 
ing to the highest and purest regions, certainly pre- 
sent x more grateful subject fora musical genius of 
the first order. We may donbt, indeed, that Schu- 
mann has been completely successful, inasmuch as 












































the church element, which Goethe here expressed in 
certain places does not attain that peculiar fine char- 


Mater gloriosa, &c., &e. On the other hand, the ex- 
pressions of the human, and the absolution of the 
penitent, are beautiful and pathetic compositions. 
The audience evinced a greater interest, a deeper 
appreciation than we had expected, and they gave 
many marks of approval to distinguish the perform- 
ance of the orchestra and Herr Stockhausen. The 
general effect of the Faust music has neither a com- 
pletely overcoming, nor, indeed, a very powerful 
character ; we woubd not, however, notw'thstanding 
certain wants and deficiencies, be suspected of being 
opposed to this work of Schumann’s ; on the con- 
trary, we think thot it contains so much of the really 
beautiful, the attractive and charming, that a circle 
of appreciative hearers cannot fail to be highly ex- 
cited by the exquisite pleasure which they experience. 


Turin.—Among the new operas produced in Italy 
during the past year were: Rienzi, hy Peri, Milan ; 
Feruccio, by Maglioni, Florence ; Cincica Sismondi, 
by Bridangali, Assisi; Zcira, by Corona, Leghorn ; 
Piccard Donati, by Masenzza, Leghorn ; Beatrice 
Cenci, by Rota, Parma ; Vittoria, by Bona, Genoa ; 
Ivanhoe, by an unknown composer, Bastia ; Orio 
Soranzo, Zescevich, Trieste ; Thi di Micheli, by 
Quarenghi, Milan; Rienzi, by Raschperoff, Florence; 
Giovanna di Castilia, by Battista; La Fidanzata di 
Marco Bozzari, by Frontini, Catania; Fzzelino da 
Romano,by Naberasco, Genoa ; Profugghi Fiamminghi, 
by Faccio, Milan : 7! Riaprimento, by Pincherle, 
Peruggia; and Ladislao, by Pisano, Florence. How 
many works of merit are there among these operas, 
and how many will ever be heard beyond the limits 
of Italy ? 
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Concerts. 

MENDELSSOHN QuINTETTE CLUB. Theclub 
had the valuable assistance of Mr. B. J. LANG as 
pianist for their third Thursday evening, Feb. 4. 
The attendance waslarge and the attention never 
flagged, for it was a fine programme that was un- 
der discussion. 

BS. mintet ta, Mo. 1D Op. Sb, ..cc6ccccccevscsace Onslow, 
Introduction, Lento and Allegro spirituoso—Andante con 
moto quasi Allegretto. 

2. Quartet in B minor, for Piano, Violin, Viola and ’Cello 
Mendelssohn. 

Allegro molto—Andante—Allegro molto—Finaile, Allegro 

vivace. 

8. Ad-gio for clarinet, op. 214 
4, | (4) Agitato in A minor. op. 15 
* § (b) Slumber Song in D flat. op. 81 Heller. 
5. Quartet in F. op. 59, No. 1 Beethoven. 

Allegro—Allegretto vivace e sempre scherzando—Adagio 

molto emesto—Allegro, theme Russe, 


Reissiger. 
Schulhoff. 


We were never partial to Onslow’s music; de- 
spite its clear and sound musicianship it has too 
often failed to quicken. (His very name, were 
one inclined to pun, suggests the criticism). Rath- 
er heavy, rather slow, not in respect of tempo, but 
of spirit, live originality and force. A certain 
unexceptionable respectability of talent and of 
culture, the very orthodoxy of genteel musical 
classicism, with perfect ease of musical deport- 
ment ; all which commands respect, but may be 
tedious. More tedious, however, to the listener 
than to the performer. 
which one likes to play, or to take social part in 
playing, though he would seldom care to hear it ; 


There is much music 


and we do not wonder when we hear amateur 
violinists, and professionals too, speak of the pleas- 
ure they have in playing together the Quintets 
of Onslow. The writing is all so musician-like 
and clear, the parts are so well individualized, 
the unity so well preserved, the chords sit so well 
upon the strings, while euphony goes so hand in 
hand with polyphonic development, that it is in- 
teresting, exciting and rewarding to them. Then 
again, these Quintets derive a new interest from 


t 


the fact that their author (born in France in 1784, 


sic merely as a gentleman’s accomplishment, and 
took to composition rather late in life ; and, above 
all, that these Quintets were written for private 
family : a guaranty that they were at least sin- 
cere works, and not made to order from the vul- 
gar motive of display or gain. The selection 
given us this time, we must say, agreeably disap- 
pointed us; we found it full of charm and beauty, 
never for a moment tedioys or indifferent, but 
really appetizing, as we have often found acheer- 
ful work of father Haydn at the beginning of such 
a feast. After what has been said it will readily 
be understood that it was played con amore and 
right well. 

The old “Rasoumoftsky” Quartet was more 
wonderful than ever ; and so it will always seem, 
however often one may ‘hear it; it cannot be 
played too often; we could wish indeed that the 
Club might keep on and perfect themselves in the 
rendering of one such piece of pure gold, for the 
interest of the audience would keep increasing in 
the same ratio. Of course we might say the same 
of either of the three Quartets in this set, as well 
as of all the so-called “posthumous” ones. It was 
a good thing to end aconcert with; one walked 
home with the feeling of a well-spent evening. 

The Mendelssohn Quartet in B minor must be 
one of the earliest happy inspirations of the boy 
Felix, his opus 3, according to Julius Rietz, com- 
posed in 1824, two years earlier than the “Mid- 
Truly a won- 
derful work for a boy ; as full of charming and 


summer Night’s Dream” overture. 


surprising thoughts, and skilful, genial mastery of 
These 


were admirably surmounted by Mr. Lang and 


means, as it is of difficulties of execution. 


his associates, and the whole work produced a fine 
. ° . 8 

impression. Mr. Lang's brace of piano-forte 
pieces were nicely rendered and very acceptable, 
especially the charming Slumber Song by Feller, 
Mr. RYAN gave usa 
new and not uninteresting piece for his clarinet 


which had to be repeated. 


solo, which he played with his usual skill. 


OrcuestRAL Unron, The Music Hall was 
crowded again at the fourth Wednesday After- 
noon Concert. and everybody appeared pleased. 
as usual. One very encouraging symptom we 
have remarked this season in the audiences — or 
is it that we have been so very lucky in location? 
—there has been much less disturbance from idle 
chatter, fewer signs of inattention any way. All 
throngh the Symphony your neighbors helped 
you listen, they listening respectfully and pleased. 
It was not soonce! We almost fear to mention 
it, lest itshould break the spell. The programme 
was conformed to the pattern followed in the 
three preceding concerts, which we think a very 
good one: 

1. Overtnre to “ Der Freischiitz” 
a Organ Introduction, 
6 Offertoirein F Major, 
Symphony No. 2. in D 


. Performance on the Organ, 
The First Commandment. From ‘Mt. Sinai”...Neukomm 


C. M. von Weber 
Beethoven 


Andante Maestoso Spohr 
Aria Soave. From ‘‘Songs without Words”. Mendelssohn 
. Grand Concert Waltz—''Thermen” 


The sterling Overture and Symphony are too 
familiar to need any words ; they Gained the 
audience even as sketched out by the small or- 
chestra :—how would it be if we had three or four 
times as many strings! Dr. TuckERMA'N 
took his turn this time at the Organ, and “ de- 
veloped its resources” under a variety of phases. 
Hlis “Introduction” was a short and serious strain 





] : . : ; of English parentage, died 1853) had learned mu- | 
acter without which we could not well imagine the | glish parentag sis 98) hi 


Anchorets, the Blessed Boys, the Angels, the Pater | 
Profundus, Pater Searaphicus, Dr. Marianus, the | 


practice and evening entertainment in his own | 
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of harmony, in which he illustrated the use of 
the great Crescendo pedal, rolling up the volume 
of tone from the softest single stop (Dolce), by 


| gradual accession of new groups of stops. to the 
| full power of the whole organ, and diminishing 
| again. 


The Offertoire by Wely was one of the 
more dignified of that light and showy French 
kind. ‘The majesty and richness of full organ 
tone told well in the “ Mt. Sinai” piece, showing 


| that those great 32-feet pipes-are not for vain 


show merely. The Andante by Spohr was 
sweetly sung on soft and witching stops; in the 
Lied of Mendelssohn he took occasion to make 
special exhibition of the Vor Humana, Concert 
Flute and Gamba. The former was more sug- 
gestive of some queer sort of human voice than 
at any former time when we have heard it. 
Such curiosities of course please the fancy of a 
popular audience the first time ; but they are of 
little worth in any really musical, artistic point 
of view. The Concert Flute of this Organ we 
all know to be the most liquid, clear, bright, mu- 
sical flute tone that ean be imagined; and the 
Gamba, as indeed all its many stops of the Gam- 
ba or violin kind, has more of the searching 
stringy quality, than almost any that we ever 
heard.—The “ Faust” potpourri has become a 
standing item on the bill of fare during the reign 
of this last operatic favorite. 

Fifth Concert. What a day for the butterflies ! 
No wonder if they stayed in their warm homes 
and did not try to flutter over to the Music Hall 
through such a cutting, icy, furious wind, with 
the thermometer suddenly dropped to zero, after 
a whole winter flattering us wit) summer 
smiles, especially on Wednesdays. Of course the 
Hall this time was not crowded; and yct there 
was an audience that would have been accounted 
large a year ago, when Wednesday always 
brought bad weather. The serious substance of 
the programme (the three first pieces) was not 
only fine but new to nearly all of us—by us we 
do not mean the butterflies, who, as we have said 
already, could not come, any more than cherubs 
can sit down; none could come but such as car- 
ry weight, and therefore on this windy day there 
was a good chance for the lovers of what the but- 
terflies snd their friends the critics (crickets) call 
“ heavy” music. -But the concert was not 
“heavy”, and the audience listened well and ac- 
tually applauded a Bach fugue. 

First came an overture by Mendelssohn, which 
had not been played here for twelve years,called 
Heimkehr aus der Fremde, or * Return from 
Abroad.” It was written in his very youthful 
days, for a family festival, the “ silver wedding” 
of his parents (1829), and first publicly performed 
in 1851 in Leipzig. It is a simple, graceful, fer- 
vent, lively composition, in which you can hardly 
fail tb recognize the germ of the first movement 
of the “ Italian” Symphony ; the themes, the 
coloring, the treatment continually recall that ; 
it isin the same vein, only not so fully worked. 
Of course it was relished.—Then Mr. LANG 
played a good sterling Prelude and Fugue in C, 
by Bach, one which we have not had before, and 
played it well and won applause. Listening to 
it, the genius loci became organ-like, the Organ 
looked instinct with life, looked permanent and 
real in its grandeur, and not like a piece of 
scenic effect theatrically vouchsafed by the with- 
drawing of a green curtain.—The symphony was 
one in B flat, by the Danish composer Gade, 
given for the first time here, and consisting of 
four movements : 1. Introduction and Allegro 
molto; 2. Andante: 8. Scherzo; 4. Finale, Al- 
legro. It is truly a beautiful symphony, in a vein 
resembling Mendelssohn, but feebler and more 
vague. The Scherzo is quite happy and original. 
Ilow came we to forget our purpose of transla- 
ting (whenever Gade should be performed) Men- 
delssohn’s letters to him on the receipt and trial 
of his first symphony! No praise could be more 
cordial and unqualified. But we hope to have 
this Symphony again. The rest of the pro- 
gramme consisted of the Adagio and Allegretto 
from Rink’s Organ Concerto in F (with flute 
solo); the Turkish March from a Sonata by 
Mozart, arranged for orchestra by Thomas Ryan; 
and the “ Faust” potpourri as usual. 
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Mr. B. J. Lane's Sacred 
cert, on Sunday evening before last, was one of the 


GREAT OrGaAN. Con- 
most successful, both in the large attendance and the 
amount and quality of musical enjoyment. One of the 
few organ concerts which was not, and which did 
not seem, too long. We found much in it to admire, 
and little to regret, unless it were the solemn repeti- 
tion of that puerile green curtain business, for which 
we presume the concert-giver was not answerable. 
These were his selections : 


1. Fantasie in G (with full Organ). 
2. ‘Jerusalem, thou that killest,’’ from St. Paul.” 
Mendelssol.n 


Bach 


Miss J. E Houston. 
8. Religions Meditation, for Violin and Organ. 
Messrs Fichberg and Lang. 


Eichberg 


4 {¢ Fugue on Bach Schumann 
. b. Pastoral Symphony, (Transcribed. Handel 
5. Song—*O quam Suavis.” Mendelssohn 
Miss J E_ Touston. 

6. “Gloria in Excelsis.”’ from Second Mass Mozart 
7. Trio, for Violin, Piano and Grgan. Bach and Gounod 


Messrs. Eichherg, Willeox and Lang 
8. Song In praise of the Organ, from the ‘Ode to St 
Cecilia ”* Handel 
Miss J. E. Houston. 
9. “If with all your hearts,” from ‘Elijah.”’Mendelssohn 
(Played on the Vox Humana Stop. 


10. Hallelujah Chorus. Handel 


The soul and substance of that Fantasie of Bach 
reside in the Adagio, which Mr. Lang has played 
once before, and which is very noble, rich and deep. 
But we were glad to hear it for once with the short 
skirmishing arpeggios with which Bach has seen fit 
to prelude and postiude to it. In few things could 
the musically blended masses of full organ tone tell 
with more majesty and beauty. Schumann’s Fugue, 
with the notes Bb, A, C, H(B natural) for its sub- 
ject, still grows upon one. Fora Voz Aumana illus- 
tration, Mr. Lang changed his plan and wrought into 
a Fantasia frame the prayer from the Freyschiifz, 
and a Quartet from “Eli.” It was cleverly done and 
much applauded ; but it was scarcely worth the do- 
ing. Contrary to our expectation, the effect of vio- 
lin with organ was very beautiful. Mr. Ercnusere 
played it in a chaste and noble manner, and the com- 
position of his own seemed worthy of such interpre- 
tation. The little Prelude by Bach (the first in the 
“‘Well-tempered Clavichord”), begun by Mr. Lang 
simply as Bach wrote it on the piano, the violin en- 
tering later with Gounod’s melody, and then the Or- 
gan (delicately managed by Mr. Wiitcox) stealing 
in with low under-tones and swelling to a climax, 
seemed really illustrated by this exceptional treatment. 
It had to be repeated. Miss Houston sang her 
three choice selections finely, though the St. Cecilia 
song seemed less effective out of its connection with 
the whole Ode. That song by Mendelssohn we cer- 
tainly should never have imagined to be his; it has 
so little of the family likeness ; we should sooner have 
guessed Cherubini, or some other of the nobler Cath- 
olic composers. But it was interesting. 

Mr. W. Evcene Trayer took his turn on a Fri- 
day instead of a Sunday evening, making his concert 
secular,—perhaps to accomodate a “Thunder Storm,” 
for which some have long been calling, who seemed 
to think they had not really heard the organ so long 
as ithad not achieved that miracle. They talked 
mysteriously of Freyberg, and the wonderful reports 
of travellers (musical ones ?), and even hinted doubts 
of the competency of our organists to “bring the Or- 
gan out” or “develop its resources ;” shall we not 
have to get a man from Europe, a real storm-king ? 
Well, we shall see. Mr. Thayer’s programme was 
this : A 
1. Grande Marche. from ‘‘Alceste.”’ 


Gluck 

2 Andante and Maestoso. Mendelssohn 

3. Aria. O mio Fernando. Donizetti 
Miss Addie Ryan. 

4. Offertoire. for Vox humana. Battiste 
5. Vivi Tu, from ‘‘Anna Bolena.” Bellini 
Mr. Lyman W. Wheeler. 

6. Toccataand Fuga in Dminor. Bach 
7. Orage Fantasie—[(Thunder Storm]. Battiste 
8. Aria. Che fard. Gluck 
Miss Addie Ryan. 

9 Andante, from Fifth Symphony. Beethoven 
10. Duet, from ‘Faust.’ Gounod 
Miss Ryan and Mr. Wheeler. 

11. American National Hymn, (Varied for Organ). 


W. E. Thayer 
Well, the “Storm,” with all its pedal thunder, and 
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off, bird songs, &e 
'), did not 


No fault of the player; but the thing itself, the com- 


ind even with the was® turned 


down prodnee a very great sensation 
position, was not only weak and cheap, but unexeit- 
ing. We trust the seckers for a sign, those who go 
out to see “a reed shaken by the wind,” are satisfied ; 
or must we still send. for a Freyberg magician? Mr. 
Thayer played the Toccata and Fugue of Bach clear- 
ly and evenly, and if it was not more applauded than 


” 


the “Storm,”’ it did stir thie souls of music-loving ear- 
nest people. The march by Gluck sounded nobly: 
In the movements from the MendelssoknSonata in G, 
quite original combinations of stops were used, and 
to good advantage. “Oim/o Fernando” was an odd 
thing to introduce into an organ concert; “Che furo,” 


’ 


from Orpheus,” was much better. The singing was 


all creditable. A lesson might be drawn from a com- 


Mr. 


Wueecer has the art of reserving force of voice 


parison of the methods of the two singers. 


against the right time; he is looking forward while 
he shapes his tones. Miss Ryan rather spends all in 
the present moment; there is a stress of voice on al- 
most every tone, which becomes painful after a time, 
destroving the elasticity of the whole piece by too 
frequent emphasis ; there should be more withheld, 
kept in the shade; in sony, as in all human efforts, 
nothing is done finely unless it convey a sense of re- 
duet “Faust 
sung with delicate expression, and encored. 


served power. The lovers’ in ” was 

The 
accompaniments were played on a piano-forte by Mr. 
HAMANN. 

Last Sunday evening Mr. Wittcox, urged to re- 
peat his concert of Catholic music, gave a second, 
with a programme varied, for the better, and was 
again honored by a very large attendance. 

Part I. 


1. Offertoire. in © minor Rattiste 
2. Chorus, “Credo.” from the ‘“Tmperial Mass.”’ Havdn 
8. Bass Song. ‘The Battle Praver ” Himmel 

Mr. J. H Powers. 
4. Chorus. ‘Kyrie Eleivon,” from Mass in G. Weber 

With Soprano Solo by Mrs. Prescott 
5. Song. ‘But the Lord is mindful of his own.” 

Mendelssohn 

Miss Annie L. Cary 
6. Chorus. ‘Ave verun.” Mozart 
7. Soprano Solo and Chorus. ‘Benedictus’’—16th Mass. 
Haydn 

Solo by Mrs. Prescott. 
Part I 
1. Organ. ITmprovication. J. H. Willeox 
2. Tenor Solo and Chorus. “Ave verum.”  Falkenstein 
Solo by Mr. W. F. Barrell. 

8. Song. “I will extol Thee, 9 Lord.” from “Eli.” Costa 

Miss J. E Houston. 

4. Organ. ‘‘Offertoire’?? in G. Lefebure Wely 
5. Baritone Song. *‘God everywhere.” Lachner 
Mr. P. II. Powers. 

6. Duet. ‘‘Ave Maria.” Mozart 
Miss J E Houstonand Miss A L, Cary. 

7. Choral Motet. “Insane et vane cure.” Haydn 


The Organ never seemed in better condition and 
sounded superbly, especially in accompaniment. 
Mr. Willcox was particularly happy iu his improvi- 
sation this time. The choruses were sang by the 
choir of the Church of the Immaculate Conception, 
and with fine effect. The best of all was the Are 
verum corpus by Mozart, that pure and noble piece 
of harmony ; but the selections from Haydn were of 
the best to be found in that composer’s warm, luxu- 
rious masses, The piece by Falkenstein, an organist 
in a Catholic Church in this city, showed a clever 
hand and feeling for this kind of music. The solo 
singers all made an excellent impression. 

A series of Saturday Organ Concerts is the new- 
est institution, inaugurated last Saturday Afternoon 
at 4 o’clock, and to be continued every week in- 
definitely. Their peculiarity is, that they are to be 
limited to one hour in length, the price, the character 
of programmes, and all else, remaining the same as 
usual, Let this enstom he kept up without faltering, 
whether the audience be large or small, (and let the 
price be brought down as soon as it shall be thought 
fit),,and it will henceforth enter into the calculations 
of strangers visiting our city not to miss the chance 
of hearing the Great Organon a Saturday afternoon. 





We lament tHat we have not any room to do jus- 
tice to the magnificent Organ built by the Messrs. 
Hook, for the Church of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, nor to record the interesting inauguration by 
Mr. Willcox and his choir, by which thousands were 
delighted, on the evening of the third inst. For the 
sake of giving a more adequate description, we prefer 


its murmaring, rushing, whistling winds, its clearing | to wait until our next issue. 


New Publications. 


“Buex's Motette Correction.” This is the 


| rather awkward title of a variety of pieces of consid- 





erable length, some thirty in number, “suited to the 
opening and close of divine worship,” some compos- 
ed, some arranged, some selected, by Duptey Buck, 
JR., organist of the North Congregational Church in 
Hartford, Conn. 

The book smacks of a Leipsie culture ; its author, 
we believe,stadied there. This appears in the numerous 
selections from composers of the Leipsic school : thus 
four excellent pieces by Hauptmann, others by Rich- 
ter, Julins Rietz, &e. This is good stuff to draw 
It appears also in Mr. Buck’s own contribu- 
tions, a dozen in number, which are elaborately writ- 
ten, with more or less of counterpoint and fague, and 


from. 


with regular organ accompaniments with a pedal 
part, sometimes difficult; judging from a hasty 
glance there is good matter in them. There are also 
contributions from half a dozen other American or- 
ganists and choir-leaders, some of which *look well. 
Among the other selections and arrangements we no- 
tice a beautiful Benedictus from one of Mozart’s Mass- 
es; apartof a Requiem by Cherubini; the wonder- 
ful chorus of prisoners enjoying the air, from Beet- 
hoven’s Fidelio--certainly religious enough ; a Mag- 
nificat by Haydn; the chaste and lovely wedding 
“Tell” s-one of Beethoven's 
the 
Lord’s Praver by Meverbeer ; one or two pieces by 


chorus from Rossini’s 
“Six Sacred Songs’? arranged in four parts; 
Mendelssohn, &c. These cover a variety of senti- 
ments and subjects; they are Motets, not in the strict 
old sense of the word, but so-called, we suppose, for 
want of a better general term for sacred pieces of 
some length for a choir, not always fitly defined by 
the term “Anthem ’’ Some‘of Mr. B.’s own pieces, 
however, do conform pretty nearly to one of the old 
Motet forms. 

We are sure there is a great deal of beautiful and 
useful music in this book ; and very few of the pieces 
have been used in similar collections before ; so that 
it opens a fresh stock to our more enterprising choirs, 
and one which they will not soon exhaust. Perhaps 
upon closer acquaintance we shall have more to say 
of it. Ditson & Co. publish it. 

“Dr. A. B. Marx’s Gexerat Musicat In- 
strucTION.” In 140 
pages, Ditson & Co. give us a reprint of a very de- 
sirable book, hitherto locked up in a more expensive 
English editién. Dr. Marx, of Berlin, is the most 
philosophical and thorough-going of all the theoretic 
Here we have a popular ab- 


this handsome octavo of 


writers upon music. 
stract and summary of his great work the “Composi- 
tions-Lehre.” Briefly, clearly and wisely, it maps 
out and explains the whole fieltl of musical education, 
touching upon everything,from the first rudiments of 
scales and rhythm to the highest art of fugne and 
counterpoint ; defining all the forms of composition, 
from a simple melody, a choral, to a Sonata, a 
Symphony, an Oratorio ; and all the instruments, of 
each class, even toa full orchestral score. It is good 
to get this matter all so well laid out, by so eminent 
an authority, even in the brief hints of such an ab- 
stract. It will teach you how to go to work to learn 
more. 


Concerts ATHAND. This afternoon at 4 0’clock 
the SaturpaY OrGan Concert in the Music Hall. 

Tomorrow evening the HANDEL anp Haypy So- 
crety will perform Costa’s “Eli,” (first time since 
1857), with good soloists,grand chorus, orchestra,and 
the Great Organ, ZERRAHN conducting. 

In next Wednesday’s Orcuestrat Uston con- 
cert, the organ will be played by Mrs. Fronock,who 
has won an honorable distinction in the West, as 
Miss Tillinghast, by her performance of the highest 
classical organ music, including the Fugues, Toceatas, 
Trio Sonatas, &c.of Bach. The Symphony will be 
Mendelssohn’s “ Italian.” 

Next Saturday evening, at Chickering’s, Mr. 
Ercusere gives the first of his two Orchestral Soi- 
rées. His select orchestra will play a Symphony by 
Haydn (in E flat) ; Overture to Preciosa; Beet- 
hoven’s Ist Symphony, and the Allegretto from his 
8th. 
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New Yorx.—The third Philharmonic Concert 
wore a very “future” or ‘“‘new school” complexion. 
Liszt's “Faust” Symphonyfoccupied the first part,be- 
ing given here for the first time. It consists of three 
movements: 1. Allegro, answering to “Faust;” 2. 
Andante, “Gretchen”; 3. Scherzo and Finale, with 
solo and chorus for male voices, “Mephistopheles.” 
The “Arion Society” sang the chorus, and Herr 
Quint (Sig. Quinto) the tenor solo. The work had 
the advantage of Carl Bergmann’s able direction, as 
did the rest of the concert, and seems to have pleased 
many; the Musical Review is even enthusiastic about 
itand thinks the motivo that portrays Gretchen as 
beautiful as any of the melodies in Beethoven’s Ada- 
gios! Part II. comprised the Introduction to Wag- 
ner’s Lohengrin; a chorus for male voice, ‘ 7reue 
Liebe,” by Esser; a Lied, ‘To the storm,” by Evers, 
sung by Herr Joseph Hermanns; and Weber’s Eu- 
ryanthe overture: “Mr. H. C. Timm presided at the 
organ,” whatever that may mean. 

In Messrs. Mason and Tuomas’s third soirée of 
chamber music, three sterling and by no means too 
familiar compositions formed the whole programme. 
1. String Quartet in F, (op 41, No. 2,) by Schumann; 
2. Posthumous Sonata, for piano, in C minor, by 
Schubert (first time) ; 3. No. 1 of the ‘“Rasoumoff- 
ski’ Quartets (op. 59, in F,) by Beethoven (the 
same which our Mendelssohn Quintette Club gave us 
last time). The performers were William Mason, 
piano; Theodore Thomas, first violin ; J. Mosen- 
thal, second violin; G. Matzka, violin; and F. 
Bergner, violoncello. 1n their first soirée, this sea- 
son these artists played: Quartet No. 2 (D minor), 
Mozart ; Sonata in F sharp minor, op. 11, Schu- 
mann; Quintet in C, op. 29, Beethoven. In the 
second soirée: Quartet in B flat, Haydn; Sonata in 
A minor, op. 105, Schumann ; Quartet in E flat, op. 
127, Beethoven. Their audiences may be congratu- 
lated on such programmes. 

Mr. Acrrep H. Pease, a young American pian- 
ist, who has been studying in Berlin under Hans von 
Biilow and Kullak, gave his first concert last week, 
and won much praise for his executive ability. Pieces 
by modern writers for the piano are expected to enter 
largely into his programmes. This time he played 
two of Liszt’s transcriptions: the March in Tann- 
hduser and “Rigoletto,’’ and two pieces by Raff. He 
had the assistance of several singers, Mrs. Van 
Zandt, and Messrs. J. R. Thomas, Himmer and 
Abella, who sang songs by Schubert, ¥ endelssohn, 
Bellini, and one or two English ones. 

The German Opera Company (Anscuvutz) have 
goue to Philadelphia, after giving with variable suc- 
cess Martha, Stradella, Fidelio, La Dame Blanche, 
Faust, Tannhduser, and Nicolai’s ‘‘Merry Wives of 
Windsor.” 

MaRETZEK has secured BricgNoii, who was to 
appear this week in J Puritani. Also a Miss Hos- 
MER, “‘a young girl about the age and size of Adelina 
Patti,” and a voice said to be equal to Patti’s, of 
English birth, a pupil of Manjocchi, was to make her 
debut at the Academy in Lucia. 

Harrison’s English Opera troupe are playing al- 
ternately if Brooklyn and New York. Fra Diavolo 
is announced, after which it is said that they will come 
to Boston. The basso, J. R. Thomas, has been add- 
ed to the troupe. 

Mr. Joun K. Patne gave a fine organ-concert last 
week at St. George’s Church, with a good pro- 
gramme. 

Mr. Paine, in his two visits to New York, has 
been warmly welcomed by the more serious miusi- 
cians and amateurs. 

The committee having in charge the Musical De- 
partment of the great Metropolitan Sanitary Fair, of 
which Mr.Wa. ScuarFeNBERG is chairman,are vig- 
orously at work, and have already instituted, among 
other plans, aseries of private concerts for the bene- 
fit of the Fair. The first took place on Saturday, the 
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6th, when’ Messrs. Scharfenberg, Joseph Burke and 
Bergmann played a Trio of Mendelssohn, and Mrs. 
Kempton, Miss Simons, Mrs. Wilson, Messrs. Cen- 
temeri, R. Hoffman, and the German “Manner-Quar- 
tet,’’ assisted. 


Broox.yrn, N. Y.—One of the, most enterprising 
of the young knights of harfony, who rarely lets 
himself be lost sight of during the musical campaign, 
is thus gazetted by the Brooklyn Union of the 25th ult. 

Mr. Jerome Hopkins gave his first Piano Matinée on Satur- 
day, at the Aquarial Hall, to an audience by far the most 
fashionable and numerous ever seen within the walls of that 
pretty and tasteful salle de concert. Not only was every settee 
filled, but after all the stools and chairs were called into requi- 
sition, several ladies quietly and sensibly sat upon the edge of 
the stage platform, while numbers stood up throughout a good 
part of the performance. The concert consisted entirely of the 
playing, and in a good measure of the compesitions of the 
young virtuoso, whose versatility was exhibited in music of 
such opposite schoolsas the Fugues by Bach and Cherubini— 
probably the most difficult and classical music ever written— 
and mazurkas of Chopin, certainly as curious, not to say gro- 
tesque. The famous fantasia, for one hand alone, was also on’ 
the programme, and was loudly applauded. as were likewise 
Mr. Hopkins’s own compositions, the‘‘Don Pasquale’’ Fantasia 
“Tl Trovatore,” and the ever popular ‘‘Pearl Drops.’’ The 
proverbial memory of this pianist was fully exhibited in the 
performance of this entire programme of fourteen pieces with- 
outa note of music before bim ! 


PHILADELPHIA. Ernst HARTMANN, @ pianist 
much admired in refined circles, has changed his pur- 
pose of leaving Philadelphia and will make it his 
home. His second matinée (postponed by severe 
illness) took place Feb. 6th, in the Foyer of the 
Academy of Music, when he performed, unassisted, 
the following programme: Liszt’s “Schiller March”’ ; 
Chopin’s Prelude in D flat and Etude in G flat ; 
two Songs without Words by Mendelssohn ; Liszt’s 
Campanella de Paganini ; Romanza by Schumann, 
and Tarantella by Heller; Chopin’s Polonaise in A 
flat. 

The German Opera (Anschutz) reopened at the 
Academy on the 8th inst., with a “ large and elegant 
audience.” The Bulletin says : 

Nicolai’s opera, The Merry Wives of Windsor, was 
admirably performed—much better than it was last 
year. The advantage of having a first class basso 
and a first class tenor was manifest. Herr Herr- 
manns, who played ‘‘ Falstaff,” is much the finest 
basso that the German company has ever given us. 
He sang excellently well, and looked and acted the 
fat knight to perfection. Habelmann sang delicious- 
ly in the réle of ‘‘ Fenton ;” while Steinecke, as 
“Mr. Fluth” (the ‘‘ Ford” of Shakspeare,) was ad- 
mirable in all respects. _Mmes. Johannsen and 
Frederici were both good as the merry wives, and 
Mile. Canissa as “‘ Sweet Ann Page” did better ‘than 
she has done in other operas. The audience seemed 
to enjoy the performance from beginning to end. 

La Dame Blanche was performed in admirable style, 
and its charming melodies gave great delight. Mme. 
Frederici looked and sang beautifully. Her lovely 
ballad, sung at the spinning wheel, was heartily ap- 
plauded. Mlle. Canissa, as “Jenny,” did her best, 
but that is not very good. Mr. Hermanns was ex- 
cellent as ‘“‘ Gaveston.” The great part of the opera 
is that of ‘ George Brown,” and in this Mr. Habel- 
mann appeared to great advantage. His first cava- 
tina, best known by its French words, “ Ah quel 
plaisir d’ étre soldat,” was sung brilliantly, and in the 
last scene, where the quaint air of “‘ Robin Adair” 
is introduced, he was remarkably effective. The 
concerted pieces of the opera were well done,and one 
delicious trio was encored. The orchestra was ex- 
cellent as usual. Za Dame Blanche will always draw 
well when Habelmann is the tenor. 

Next came Wagner’s TVannhduser, new to the 
Philadelphians, about which the local critics differ 
and seem sadly puzzled. One says: ‘‘ Judging from 
the number who left after the second act, it was a 
relief when Wagner’s future music became a thing 
of the past.” Spohr’s Jessonda was to be given on 
Monday for the first time in America. The pros- 
pectus also contains another work by Flotow, Jndra, 
besides Gounod’s Faust, of course. 

Cart Formes is again in this country ; will 
Anschiitz seize upon him ? or will he Italianize him- 
self? 

Cart Wo rrsonn’s second soirée was well at- 
tended. The programme was, as follows : 

Sonata, (in D major) Piano and ’cello. Mendelesohn 


Messrs. Wolfsohn and Abrend. 
Song—‘* Widmung” 


Solo Piano—* Faust’’ 
C. Wolfsohn. 
Song—‘‘ Moorish Serenade’? 


Quintet—(E Fiat). 
Piano and wind Instruments 





MUSIC. 





Special Notices. 





DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC. 
Pablished by Oliver Ditson & Ce. 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Glory immortal, and deathless fame. (O gloria 
cinta d’allor,) “Faust” 
Here we have the music of the Soldier's Chorus, ar- 
ranged asa song. Asa large proportion of the origi- 
nal consists of unison passages, this is but little differ- 
ent from the other. Good for treble or tenor voices, 
and sounds well with a unisonchorus. 


The waves were dancing lightly. Barcarole. 
F Kiicken. 
A pretty song, with a simple melody, and an artist- 
ic and very sweet accompaniment. The words by Lin- 
ley. 
Slumber song. (Schlummerlied). F. Kiicken. 
The melody more varied and striking than the above. 
Very gentle and soothing. Both songs are of a high 
order. This one has German and English words. 
Bury mein the sunshine. (Last words of Arch- 
bishop Hughes). J. W. Turner, 25 
A pleasing sentiment, acceptable to all who takea 
cheerful view of death. The musicis perfectly appro- 
priate to the words. 
If I sleep will mother come. Ballad. H. W. Luther. 25 
One of the sweet little ballads elicited by events in 
the war. A young soldier,very near his last hour,and 
longing, as most young soldiers do, for ‘‘mother,”and 
her soothing ministrations, falls asleep with the open- 
ing words of the song on his lips. But he soon pass- 
es to the sleep that knows no waking. Buy it for your 
collection of war songs. 
O gloria. Quartet and Chorus from Faust. 
E. Bruce. 
The famous Soldier’s Chorus once more, but ar- 
ranged for four singersor achorus. Italian and Eng- 
lish words. 


Instrumental Music. 


The village maid. (Du Madchen vom Lande) 
Field flowers. Th. Oesten. Oo. 128. 25 
Another of the simple and unpretending Kornblu- 
men, or “field flowers.’’ Fits easily to the fingers in 
playing, anda good piece for learners. 
Preciosa. (Bouquet de Melodies. No. 57). 
F. Beyer. 
Some of the choicest airs of the above opera,combined 
and connected in Beyer’s well-known style. Of medi- 
um difficulty, and excellent for practice. 
Oft in the stilly night. Variations. .J. S. Drake. 50 
The old melody made new,by placing it in five sharps 
and accompanying with artistic variations, 
Troubadour et Chateleine. Blumenthal. 60 
Difficult. Of high character. 


Books. 


Lenhart’s Elements of Music. A clear and sys- 
tematic arrangement of rules for the piano-forte. 
To which are added, Burrowes’ Guide to Prac- 
tice, and Czerny’s Celebrated Letters on the Art 
of Playing the Piano-forte. 

A very ‘“‘handy”’ book for teachers with young pu- 
pils, who are very apt to forget, and need @ text book. 
These‘‘rules’’ are given in very clear language, and 
the author, having the use of previous ‘‘catechisms,” 
has improved, to some extent,on them all. 

Czerny’s letters are most valuable for a pupils’ read- 
ing, and the Guide to Practice a good one. 
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Music sy Ma1t.—Music is sent by mail. the expense being 
two cents for every four ounces, or fraction thereof. Persons 
at a distance will find the conveyance a saving of time and 
expense in obtaining supplies. Bookscan also be sent at 
double these rates. 























